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I.— LIBERALISM  v.  SOCIALISM. 

d'hosc  in  touch  with  the  electorate  arc  aware  that  a 
critical  time  ha.s  come  for  Liberalism,  since  to-day  it  is  not 
confronted  \\  ith  Tory  opposition  only,  but  \\  ith  a yet  more 
bitter  hostility  from  another  quarter.  As  “ Justice,”  the 
organ  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  says  of 
Liberals  : ” Our  Six-ialist  missionaries  are  holding  them  up 
to  derision  and  public  hatred  throughout  the  countrv.”  In 
ever\-  industrial  constituency  the  doctrine  is  being  preached 
that  Liberalism  is  a worn-out  faith,  that  its  tenets  are 
effete  shibboleths,  that  it  cumbereth  the  ground,  and  must 
be  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the  Socialist  Common- 
wealth. 


A Proud  Record. 


Meanwhile,  many  Liberals  ai'e  seeking  to  temper  the 
wind  for  themselves,  and  are  bleating  for  admission  into 
the  Socialist  i(;ld.  They  are  proclaiming  that  advance  can 
onl\'  be  made  along  Socialistic  lines,  and  are  consequently 
surrend(‘ring  the  outposts  to  those  who  dei'lare  that  their 
first  political  aim  is  the  destruction  of  Liberalism  and  all 
it  stands  lor.  But  before  the  flag  is  struck  and  Liberalism 
is  abaiuloned,  it  may  serve  a good  purpose  to  examine  how 
far  its  principles,  logically  applied,  would  go  to  reform 
those  social  conditions  which  are  filling  the  minds  of 
millions  with  the  spirit  of  revolt. 

riiose  principles  have  proved  potent  in  the  past.  Thev 
have  sent  a king  to  the  scaffold,  humbled  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  in  the  dust,  enfranchised  the  people,  freed 
the  slave,  and  established  the  young  democracies  overseas. 
'l'he\  stirred  France  to  revolution  and  reared  her  Republic, 
they  created  the  Republic  of  the  West,  and  found  expression 
in  a Declaration  of  Independence  which  challenged  the 
despotisms  of  the  world. 


\\  e hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  all  men  are 
created  equal  ; that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rig-hts ; that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Therefore,  it  may  be  found — and  it  is  our  contention — that 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  Liberalism  in  the  sphere 
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of  economics  may  have  an  efficacy  undreamt  of  by  the 
\v  iaker-kneed  brethren  of  a faith  they  do  not  understand. 

The  Essential  Difference. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Liberalism  may  be  stated 
a‘  the  recognition  of  the  inalienable  right  of  every  individual 
tc  the  exercise  of  his  activities  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
fr.iits,  limited  only  by  the  equal  and  similar  rights  of  all 
Olliers,  it  being  the  function  of  the  State  to  safeguard  these 
ri  jhts  by  furnishing  equality  of  opportunity  for  their  exer- 
ci  5e. 

A clear-cut  line  of  demarcation  between  the  principles 

0 Liberalism  and  the  tenets  of  Socialism  is  at  once  appa- 
r<  nt.  Socialism  is  based  on  tbe  denial  of  inherent  rights. 
Thus,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  in  “ Socialism  in  England,” 
st  ates  : 

The  first  step  must  be  to  rid  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  there 
are  any  such  things  in  social  matters  as  abstract  rights. 

L.uirence  Gronlund,  in  the  “ Co-operative  Commonwealth,” 
st.ys,  of  the  conception  of  the  State  as  an  organism  : 

It,  together  with  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution  as  applied 
to  all  organisms,  deals  a mortal  blow  to  the  theory  of  “ man’s 
natural  rights,”  the  theory  of  man’s  inalienable  rignt  to  life, 
liberty,  property,  happiness,  etc. 

. . It  is  society,  organised  society,  the  State,  that  gives 

us  all  the  rights  we  have.  As  against  the  Slate,  the  organised 
society,  even  Labour  does  not  give  us  a partic  le  of  title  to  what 
our  hands  and  brains  produce. 

Robert  Blatchford  says  in  “ Merrie  England”: 

Just  as  no  man  can  have  a rig-ht  to  th(*  iand,  because  no 
man  made  the  land,  so  no  man  has  a right  to  himself,  because 
he  did  not  make  that  self. 

1 laving  established  this  fundamental  distinction  between 
1 ibertdism  and  .Socialism,  let  us  now  turn  to  our  inquiry 
into  tbe  efficacy  of  the  principles  of  Liberalism  as  a solution 
f )r  social  injustice,  the  evidences  of  which  may  be  set  forth 
as  low  wages,  unemployment,  starvation. 

The  Cause  of  Poverty. 

The  first  step  in  such  an  inquiry  must  be  to  ascertain 
t le  cause  of  these  conditions.  .At  the  outset  we  must  ask  : 
Do  they  exist  because  insufficient  wealth  is  produced  and 
nen  are  incapable  of  producing  sufficient  for  their  needs, 
cr  do  they  exist  because  the  wealth  produced  is  inequitably 
( istributed  and  opportunity  to  produce  more  is  denied  ? 

Fortunately,  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  sueb  a 
< uestion.  All  the  phenomena  that  co-exist  with  poverty 
y f roclaim  that  inequitable  distribution  is  its  cause,  and  that 
the  capacity  to  produce  is  ibimitable.  It  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  when  distre.ss  is  greatest,  depression  at  its 
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deepest,  when  unemployment  is  at  a maximum,  when  fac- 
tories close,  and  men  are  driven  from  the  soil,  we  arc  told 
that  the  cause  is  the  ” over-production  of  wealth." 

The  next  step  must  be  to  ascertain  if  the  .State  is 
maintaining  a svstem  which  enables  any  class  to  take  a 
share  of  the  wealth  produced  without  having  had  any  part 
in  its  creation,  and  without  rendering  any  service  m return 
to  those  who  have  created  it.  If  such  a system  exists, 
obviously  it  is  a flagrant  violation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Liberalism,  which  maintain  the  inherent  right  of 
ever\’  man  to  the  exercise  of  his  activities  and  enjoyment 
of  their  fruits.  Immediately  we  are  confronted  with  the 
existence  of  such  a system. 

Privilege  and  Tribute. 

Ihe  pri\ate  ownership  of  the  soil,  without  access  to 
which  human  existence  is  impossible,  has  placed  the  millions 
of  produccr.s  of  wealth  under  tribute  to  the  landholders, 
who  lift  no  finger  in  its  production,  nor  render  service  in 
return,  a monopoly  right  the  annual  value  of  which  cannot  y 

be  less  than  50,000,000  per  annum. 

Here  is  the  great  flagrant  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Liberalism,  as  much  a violation  in  its  elfects 
as  if  the  .State  granted  a privilege  to  one  small  section  ol 
the  community  to  seize  by  process  of  law’  the  wealth  pro- 
duced bv  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

Other  privileges  rooted  in  land  monopoly  are  equally 
maintained.  The  coal  and  the  iron,  instead  of  being  the 
natural  assets  of  the  nation,  ha\  e become  the  pli^ate  pro- 
perty of  the  landholders,  to  whom  tribute  must  be  paid  for 
permission  to  utilise  the.se  gifts  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

.A  monopolv  of  the  conveyance  of  goods  along  strips 
of  land  has  made  industry  trilnitary  to  privileged  railway^ 
carriers.  A privilege  to  sell  liquor  on  certain  premises 
consigns  annuallv  huge  monopoly  profits  to  private  pockets. 

.And  the  State  not  only  maintains  a system  which  gives 
a privileged  class  the  power  to  levy  upon  the  wealth  created 
bv  the  community,  but  in  its  turn  exacts  a levy  in  the  shape 
of  taxation,  so  that  labour,  out  of  its  reward,  has  to  meet 
the  exactions  of  both  the  State  and  the  private  tax- 
gatherers.  While  this  monopoly  system  is  the  cau.se  of 
the  inequitable  distribution  of  the  wealth  produced,  it^  at 
the  same  time  limits  the  production  of  wealth  bv  denying 
access  to  its  source,  the  soil.  Clearly,  then,  this  system 
is  in  defiance  of  the  principles  of  Liberalism,  and  if  a means 
can  be  found  of  applying  them  to  its  overthrow,  no  Liberal 
^gtormer  need  despair  of  the  efficac\  of  his  faiih.  That 
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such  a means  exists  will  next  be  shown,  and  the  results 
that  would  follow  its  application  indicated. 

II.— THE  LIBERAL  SOLUTION. 

In  a preceding  article  it  has  been  shown  that  the  private 
ownership  of  the  soil  and  subsidiary  monopolies  enables 
privileged  individuals  to  levy  tribute  upon  wealth  produced, 
and  at  the  same  time  limits  its  production  by  denying  access 
to  its  source,  the  land.  This  system  we  have  seen  to  be 
a violation  of  the  principles  of  Liberalism.  We  may  now 
proceed  to  deal  with  the  methods  of  reform,  and  indicate 
the  results  that  would  spring  from  its  adoption. 

Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  establish  equality  of 
opportunity  by  giving  to  all  men  portions  of  land  of  equal 
value.  The  equal  rights  of  all  to  the  soil  can,  however, 
be  established  by  making  the  community  as  a whole  part- 
ners in  the  value  their  presence  has  given  to  the  land. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  State  levying  a tax  upon 
land  values  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  community 
which  it  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  furnish.  In  effect 
the  State  by  such  a system  diverts  into  the  Treasury — that 
is  to  say,  into  the  public  coffer — the  tribute  paid  by  the 
community  to  monopoly. 

Land  and  Wages. 

This  much  accomplished,  the  amelioration  of  social 
injustice  can  be  at  once  undertaken.  The  proceeds  of  this 
appropriation  to  the  Exchequer  of  what  the  people  have 
created  is  available  to  meet  their  urgent  necessities.  Here 
— is  the  fund  from  which  old-age  pensions,  for  instance,  can 
be  furnished  without  the  taint  of  charity  being  incurred, 
which  would  be  the  case  were  a pension  fund  provided  by 
levying  the  sum  required  upon  the  reward  of  individual 
activities  in  which  the  participant  had  played  no  part. 

Then,  again,  a levy  upon  this  communal  fund  would 
enable  the  State  to  remit  that  taxation  falling  upon  neces- 
I saries,  such  as  tea  and  sugar,  which,  by  raising  their  price, 
limits  to  that  extent  the  purchasing  capacity  of  wages,  and 
the  removal  of  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a rise  in  wages 
over  the  whole  field  of  employment. 

Beneficial  though  these  results  would  be,  it  is  to  the 
effect  of  the  tax  in  setting  economic  forces  in  motion  that 
we  must  look  for  a revolution  in  social  conditions  through 
its  imposition. 

A tax  levied  upon  land  values  would  shatter  the  whole 
fabric  reared  by  monopoly.  Its  effect  upon  the  wage 
system  may  be  glanced  at.  Wages  tend  to  fall  to  the 
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margin  of  subsistence  because  of  the  presence  in  the 
“ labour  market  ” of  unemployed  men  ever  willing  to  work 
at  that  margin  rather  than  starve.  Their  presence  under- 
mines the  collective  bargaining  of  trade  unionism  ; a one- 
sided competition  is  set  up,  for  capitalists  do  not  have  to 
compete  with  each  other  for  labourers,  but  labourers  have 
to  compete  with  each  other  for  employment.  A reversal  of 
the  position  would  bring  about  an  industrial  revolution  in 
favour  of  the  workers.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  set- 
ting up  a demand  for  workers  at  the  primary  source  of 
production — the  land.  Let  us  see  what  has  to  be  accom- 
plished in  this  direction. 

A Cure  for  Unemployment. 

In  the  skilled  trades  the  percentage  of  unemployment 
is  4.6  per  cent.  This  percentage  of  unemployed  men  is 
largely  created  bv  the  drift  from  the  countryside  into  the 
towns'  of  men  who  could  maintain  themselves  upon  the  land 
were  access  to  it  not  debarred  by  private  owners,  who  are 
eontent  to  sit  upon  the  soil  and  watch  it  each  year  grow 
in  value  through  the  labour  of  others.  But  the  taxation 
of  land  values  would  alter  all  this.  It  would  no  longer  be 
profitable  to  hold  land  out  of  use  or  out  of  full  use.  Land- 
holders would  erv  aloud  for  land  users,  or  part  with  a 
possession  it  had  become  unprofitable  to  hold.  Great  Britain 
would  witness  an  industrial  phenomenon — the  competition 
amongst  landholders  for  men  to  till  the  soil  to  the  utmost 
advantage.  The  State,  having  become  a partner  in  the 
value  of  the  soil,  would  find  it  profitable^  to  enhance  its 
productiveness  bv  constructing  canals,  rail\\a}S,  national 
roads,  etc.,  and  thus  accelerate  the  rate  at  which  unemploy- 
ment would  diminish. 

It  has  been  shown  that  as  unemployment  lessens, 
wages  will  tend  to  rise.  As  wages  rise  and  employment 
becomes  more  general  through  the  effect  of  access  to  the 
soil  being  established,  there  will  be  a rapid  increase  in  the 
demand  for  manufactured  commodities,  due  to  the  increased 
purchasing  capacity  of  the  masses,  with  a cotisequent  fur- 
ther acceleration  of  economic  forces  making  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  workers  from  the  present  one-sided  com- 
petition, through  the  increased  demand  for  labour  to  supply 
this  increased  demand  for  commodities. 

Freedom  for  Workers. 

From  this  point  a final  stride  to  complete  emane'ipation 
would  be  achieved.  With  taxation  on  commodities  re- 
mitted, and  wages  raised,  the  capacity  of  the  workers  to 
save  would  be  proportionately  increased.  Labour  would 
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then  be  able  to  provide  the  capital  requisite  for  industrial 
operations.  The  great  aggregations  of  capital  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  workers  united  for  a connnon  object,  and 
whenever  thev  desired  they  could  substitute  co-operation 
for  the  wage  system.  The  worker  would  then  be  in  this 
position  : he  would  not  work  for  a less  wage  than  the 
equi\'alent  of  the  value  he  could  create  by  applying  his 
labour  to  the  soil,  or  for  less  than  the  equivalent  of  the 
value  he  could  create  by  applying  his  labour  in  industrial 
co-operation. 

The  exploitation  of  labour  by  cajiital  would  then  be 
at  an  end,  and  a just  wage  would  be  (;stablished — namely, 
the  full  equivalent  of  the  value  the  worker  would  be  cap- 
able of  producing  under  conditions  of  complete  economic 
freedom.  ]\Ioreo\'er,  when  the  ownership  of  such  mono- 
polies has  passed  to  the  State  as  the  result  of  taxation, 
wealth  will  no  longer  be  employed,  as  now,  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  these  monopolies.  What  is  not  consumed  will  be 
utilised  as  capital  in  the  further  production  of  wealth.  A 
superaljundance  of  capital  will  therefore  be  available  for 
production,  capitalists  will  everywhere  be  seeking  workers 
to  enable  them  to  utilise  their  capital,  and  the  term  the 
exploitation  of  labour  by  capital  ” will  cease  to  have  a 
meaning. 

The  Place  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  abolish  chattel  slavery,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  socialise  capital  ; it  was  sufficient  to  debar  capital  from 
obtaining  proprietary  rights  over  human  beings.  ^ Fo 
abolish  “ wage  slavery,”  it  is  not  necessary  to  socialise 
capital  : it  will  suffice  if  capital  be  debarred  from  obtaining 
proprietarv  rights  over  natural  opportunities  without  access 
to  which  life  cannot  be  maintained.  The  present  existence 
of  these  proprietary  rights  is  the  cause  of  ” wage  slavery,” 
and  its  abolition  will  be  accomplished  by  the  establishment 
of  the  equal  right  of  all  to  participation  in  those  opportuni- 
ties, just  as  chattel  slavery  was  abolished  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  personal  freedom. 
Here,  then,  bv  this  application  of  the  principles  of  Liberalism 
in  the  industrial  sphere,  we  have  arrived  at  their  realisation. 
We  have  seen  freedom  to  exercise  individual  activities  and 
the  enjovment  of  their  fruits  established  by'  the  State  exer- 
cising its  legitimate  function  of  maintaining  equality  of 
opportLinitv. 

Space"  does  not  permit  an  extended  exposition  to 
demonstrate  further  how  the  maintenance  of  individual 
rights  bv  the  acquisition  by  the  public  of  monopoly  values 
would  transform  social  conditions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
multifold  economic  forces  operating  in  this  direction  would 
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be  set  up,  and  countless  measures  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  lot  of  man  become  practical.  The  object  of  these 
articles  will  have  been  achieved  if  they  have  shown  that 
the  principles  of  Liberalism  to-day  as  in  the  past  convey 
a message  of  emancipation  to  mankind. 


111._AN  ALTERNATIVE  POLICY. 

These  articles  produced  a long  and  very  interesting 
correspondence.  Mr.  Outhwaite’s  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  land  monopolv  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Chiozza  iVIoney, 
M.P.,  and  a lengthy  and  vehement  controversy  on  this 
point  ensued.  Mr.  Money  summed  up  his  criticism  of 

Mr.  Outhwaite’s  scheme  in  the  following  words  : 

In  recent  years,  for  example,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  granted 
many  new  leases  of  about  loo  years’  length,  the  leaseholder 
agreeing  to  pav  a wickedly  high  ground  rent  and  all  rates. 
Under  a Land  \’alues  Bill,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  family 
would  remain  untaxed  on  these  fat  ground  rents  for  a^  century, 
while  the  unfortunate  leaseholder  would  pay  Mr.  Outhwaite’s  new 
tax. 

Again,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  who  have  bought 
leaseholds  through  building  societies  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
Mr.  Outhwaite’s  new  tax,  while  their  ground  landlords  will 

escape  scot  free  for  generations. 

Another  point.  If  A,  an  industrious  man,  acquires  by  in- 
dustry 1,000,  and  with  it  buys  a bit  of  land  from  a land 

monopolist,  what  happens  under  'Mr.  Outhwaite’s  panacea?  This 
quite  absurd  thing.  The  wicked  landlord  pockets  his  unearned 

;^T,ooo,  and  unless  he  buys  other  land  with  it,  he  is  relieved  of 

all  ’taxes  in  future  by  Mr.  Outhwaite.  Our  industrious  friend.  A, 
on  the  other  hand,  because  he  has  bought  land,  is  then  taxed  by 
Mr.  Outhw.iiie  that  the  real  robber  may  go  free. 

Such  are  onlv  a feev'  of  the  many  absurdities  of  a system 
which,  forsooth,  is  to  **  abolish  poverty  and  ie\i\e  Liberalism  ! 

Now  for  what  we  ought  to  do : 

1.  (iraduate  the  income  tax  and  further  graduate  the 

death  duties.  That  done,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  instead  of 
escaping,  would,  under  Schedule  A of  the  Income  Tax,  pay 
a larger  share  of  his  unearned  increment  in  life  (at  present 
he  pays  5 per  cent.),  while  at  his  death,  estate  duties  would 

relieve  his  heirs  of  a further  big  share. 

2.  Let  local  rates  on  houses  be  replaced  by  .a  graduated 
local  income  tax,  supplemented  by  a direct  land  tax  and 
based  on  the  Ciovernment’s  \ aluation  Bill,  hurther,  let  there 
be,  as  there  is  in  {lermany,  a sensible  local  Increment 
(Transfer)  Tax,  directly  confiscating  a proportion  of  the  un- 
e.arned  increment  of  land. 

Above  all,  let  the  land  be  nationalised,  not  merely 
taxed,  especially  the  agricultural  belts  round  the  towns.  Given 
public  ownership,  the  rest  follows  ;is  the  night  the  day. 

This  alternative  police  was  criticised  by  two  corres- 
pondents, “Justitia”  and  “Equality  of  Opportunity.” 
The  former  wrote  : 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  pays  nothing  during  his  life,  nor  does 
any  other  landowner  on  the  unearned  increment.  The  income  tax 
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is  cleducled  from  the  additional  income  he  receives,  just  as  it  is 
deducted  from  the  smaller  income  he  had  before  the  increase 
took  place.  Thouf^h  even  with  rej^ard  to  that,  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  many  people  think,  that  the  lax  is  paid  by  the 
tenant  and  only  deducted  from  the  landlord. 

It  should  rather  be  said  that  the  community  gets  one-twentieth 
and  the  landlord  gets  nineteen-twentieths  of  what  certain  indivi- 
duals pay  for  site  values  of  their  buildings.  But  the  unearned 
increment  is  not  that  income  at  all.  It  is  the  additional  capital 
value  of  t!ie  land  out  of  which  the  income  is  derived.  He  owns 
land — say,  20  acres  of  his  vast  domain  near  Sheffield,  letting  for 
agricultural  or  accommodation  purposes  at  a rent  which  indicates 
about  ^’100  an  acre,  but  worth  for  building  purposes,  say,  ;£^.400 
an  acre — which  he  refuses  to  sell.  Eventually  it  is  let  for  a 
( omparativelv  short  building  term  at  a rent  which,  capitalising 
tiip  ground  rents  and  allowjng  amply  for  road-making,  puts  the 
unimproved  land  at  ;^78oo  * an  acre.  These  are  very  moderate 
figures  showing  different  degrees  of  unearned  increment.  The 
first  ;£’40o  an  acre  is  largely  unearned  incren:ent,  but  the  last 
;£'40o  (a  trifle  of  ;£r8,ooo  the  20  acres)  has  been  added  to  his 
fortune  by  the  community  within  a very  short  period. 

But  he  pays  no  taxes  whatever  on  that  addition  of  ;£'8,ooo, 
which  he  could  realise  if  he  were  so  disposed.  His  heirs  will 
pay  at  his  death  on  that  as  well  as  anything  else  he  leaves.  But 
death  duties  are  avoidable  to  a considerable  extent,  and  at  best 
operate  unequally  on  long  and  short  lives.  Xor  would  the  sup- 
posed “ sensible  local  Inc  rement  fTransfer)  'J'ax  ” stop  the  evil. 
'I'here  are  no  sales  or  transfers  in  the  most  glaring  instances  of 
wrong.  The  landowners  are  rich  enough  not  to  sell.  The  “ In- 
crement (Transfer)  Tax  ” would  press  most  heavily  on  tho^e  who 
had  largely  earned  the  increment  by  their  own  enterprise.  And 
when  through  general  ecemomic  conditions  or  change  of  the 
course  of  trade  the  increment  on  which  tax  had  been  paid  was 
not  sustained,  the  taxing  authority  would  not  be  ready  to  make 
un  allowance  towards  the  decrement. 

Equalitv  of  Opportunity  ” replied  as  follow  s : 

Mr.  Money  ^ays : “ I'nder  a Land  \hih.es  Bill,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  his  family  would  remain  untaxrd  on  these  fat 
ground  rents  for  a century,  while  the  unfortunate  leaseholder 
would  pay  Mr.  Outhwaite’s  new  tax.” 

My  reply  is:  By  taxing  and  rating  land  values  insiead  of 
industry,  the  leaseholder  (land  user)  would  enjoy  all  his  income 
minus  the  annual  value  of  the  land  he  used.  Surelv  this  would 
be  less  irksome  and  burdensome  than  it  now  is?  I. and  values 
should  be  rated  and  taxed  in  relief  of  all  other  rates  and  taxes. 

Mr.  Money’s  second  point  is:  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 

workmen  who  have  bought  leaseholds  through  building  societies 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  Mr.  Outhwaite’s  new  tax,  while  their 
ground  landlords  will  escaoe  ^cot  free  for  generation'^.  ” 

Mv  repiv  to  this  is:  In  all  such  cases  the  leaseholders  will 
pay  far  less  on  land  values  than  they  pay  on  buildings  and 

commodities  The  land  value  occupied  by  workmen’s  houses  is 
usually  far  less  than  the  value  of  the  building. 

The  third  point:  “If  .\,  an  industrious  man,  acquires  by 

industry  -/7i,ooo,  and  with  it  buvs  a bit  of  land  from  a land 

monopolist,”  etc. 

My  reply  is : The  industrious  man  is  to-day  taxed  and  rated 
on  his  industry.  He  is  rated  on  his  building,  house,  and 

machinery.  His  every  effort  to  improve  his  plant  is  rated  afresh. 
Under  the  system  of  taxing  and  rating  land  values,  the  indus- 
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trious  man  would  be  encouraged  to  the  extent  of  relieving  hiin 
of  all  the  present  system  of  plunder — income  tax,  excise  and 
customs  taxes,  rates  on  shops,  factories,  houses,  machines,  etc. 
He  would  then  be  free  to  extend  his  business  without  fear  of 
rate  and  tax  restrictions  on  his  industry.  And  he  would  benefit 
bv  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  his  fellows. 

Now  as  to  landlords,  if  existing  contracts  are  exempted, 
many  mav  escape ; but  on  land  that  is  not  in  use  tax  and  rate 
wiirfall,  'and  force  landlords  speedily  to  seek  land  users.  Then 
gradually  we  should  have  more  land  Users  and  less  unemployed; 
then,  more  workers  earning  wages  will  increase  the  demand  for 
commodities;  greater  demand  will  then  be  followed  by  greater 
supply — and  so  on  round  the  economic  circle.  This  is  the  hree 
Trade  we  all  want. 

IV.— l.AND  NATIONALISATION. 

Mr.  joseph  Hvder,  the  secretary  of  the  Land  Nationali- 
sation Society,  developed  the  case  for  nationalisation  in  a 
letter  in  which  he  said  : 

With  Mr.  Outhwaite’s  indictment  of  the  system  of  private 
ownership  of  the  soil  1 am  in  complete  agreement,  and  I cannot 
but  think  that  his  arguments  on  that  point  must  be  convincing 
to  most  of  your  readers.  But  surely,  if  the  whole  value  of  the 
land  monopoly  he  appropriated  by  the  State,  as  he  desires  it 
to  be,  then  the  State  will  be,  not  a partner,  but  the  sole  owner, 
and  land  nationalisation  will  have  been  reached. 

That  it  can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  obtained  by  the  steady 
increase  of  a land  lax  I venture  to  doubt.  The  Liberal  party  is 
pledged  to  tax  land  values,  but  it  is  not  pledged  to  the  taxing 
out 'of  landlords,  just  as  it  is  pledged  to  land  purchase,  but  is 
not  pledged  to  the  buying  out  of  the  landlords. 

The  Small  Holdings  Act  admits  the  principle  of  public 
ownership  to  be  realised  by  purchase.  When  we  have  a \ alua- 
tion  Act,  we  shall  have  for  the  first  time  a fair  basis  for  purchase, 
and  it  will  then  be  both  wise  and  necessary  to  empower  the  State 
to  acquire  land  on  a very  large  scale,  and  to  emancipate  the 
workers  bv  the  actual  ownership  of  monopolies. 

This  was  replied  to  by  “ Cobdenite,”  who  argued  that 

If  land  values  be  taxed  up  to  20s.  in  the  pound,  it  is 

economically  very  much  the  same  as  if  the  land  had  been 

nationali'ed,  but  industrially,  socially,  and  politically,  it  is  a 

very  different  matter  indeed.  Nationalisation  of  the  land  would 
ultimately  invo Ive  nationalisation  ofe\  erything  on  the  land — farm- 
houses, farm  buildings,  mining  machinery,  mills,  factorie-^,  shops, 
warehouses,  people,  etc. — State  ownership  and  control  of  all  trade 
and  in<luslrv,  and  of  all  workers.  It  therefore  involves  going 
the  whole  hog  in  regard  tc  State  Socialism,  with  the  industrial 
slavery,  social  serfdom,  and  political  despotism  that  would  in- 
evitably follow  setting  up  a huge  and  all-powerful  bureaucracy. 

The  taxation  of  land  values  will  make  land  cheaper,  by 
forcing  idle  land  into  the  market;  and  it  will  thus  make  it  easier 
for  all  would-he  land  users  to  secure  a bit  of  land,  riiblic  laiyl 
purchase,  on  the  other  hand,  will  harden  the  price  of  land,  will 
tend  to  check  the  operation  of  the  land  value  tax  in  the  direction 
of  reducing  land  values  to  a just  economic  level  : and  while  it 
may  Vjenefit  some  would-be  land  users  in  whose  immediate^  interest 
the’  land  is  acquired,  it  must  tend  to  make  it  more  dilficult  for 
.all  other  would-be  land  users  to  obtain  land. 
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Mr.  Hyder  retorted  : 


“ Cobdenite  ” admits  my  contention  that  the  end  reached  by 
a land  tax  of  20s.  in  the  pound  would  be  very  much  the  same 
economically  as  if  the  land  were  nationalised,  but  he  thinks  that 
“ industrially,  socially,  and  politically,”  the  result  would  be  very 
different.  Tf  the  landlord  has  been  taxed  out,  then  the  State  is 
in  possession,  not  merely  of  the  revenue,  but  of  the  land  itself, 
and  all  the  industrial,  social,  and  political  results  are  surely  the 
same  as  if  the  end  had  been  reached  by  purchase  instead  of  by 
taxation. 

My  chief  objection  to  the  proposal  to  tax  landlords  out  of 
existence  is  that  it  is  utterly  impracticable.  The  taxation  of 
land  values  is  practical  politics,  and  a very  necessary  reform. 
It  has  a growing  host  of  supporters,  and  is  bound  to  be  carried. 
But  the  proposal  to  tax  landlords  out  of  existence  is  a different 
thing  altogether.  For  instance,  a moderate  tax  on  incomes  meets 
with  general  favour,  but  no  practical  man  would  advocate  a 
progressive  income  tax  aiming  at  20s.  in  the  pound. 

I I advocate  compensaton  to  landlords  because  I want  to  get 
J rid  of  them,  and  believe  that  that  is  the  only  way  of  doing  it. 
According  to  all  precedents,  and  they  count  for  something,  when- 
ever the  State  transfers  property  from  private  to  public  control, 
it  compensates  those  who  are  dispossessed.  I believe  in  dealing 
with  the  landlords  in  thesame  way,  because  I believe  it  would  be 
unfair  to  punish  them  for  a mistake  that  the  nation  as  a whole 
is  responsible  for. 

“ Cobdenite  ” says  that  public  purchase  would  harden  prices, 
but  I fail  to  see  how  this  could  occur  under  the  L.N.S.  plan  of 
buying  at  the  taxable  value.  Mr.  Bagnall  says  that  the  landlords 
themselves  favour  land  purchase.  If  he  means  by  this  that  they 
like  compulsory  purchase  on  the  “ tax  and  buy  ” principle,  it  is 
the  very  opposite  to  the  fact.  They  prefer  compulsory  purchase 
to  compulsory  hiring  (and  so  do  1),  but  they  hate  both. 

Finally,  in  answer  to  those  who  insinuate  that  land  purchase 
is  advocated  only  out  of  friendship  for  the  landlord  class,  I may 
mention  that  such  a genuine  democrat  as  the  late  Michael  Davitt 
supported  it,  that  the  members  of  the  Labour  party  are  land 
nationalisers  to  a man,  and  that  they,  along  with  over  a hundred 
of  the  most  advanced  Liberals  and  Radicals  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  members  of  the  Public  Landownership  Parlia- 
mentary Council,  which  was  established  to  promote  the  “ tax  and 
buy  ” principle.  So  I feel  in  good  company. 


V.— “WAGE  SLAVERY/’ 
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The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  \\\  G.  Carr,  • 

u'ho  asked  : 

Will  not  the  amount  formerly  paid  as  rent  be  paid  by  the 
people  just  the  same  under  Mr.  Outhwaite’s  scheme,  in  the  form 
of  rent  plus  tax  ? And  if  so,  how  will  his  proposal  give  the 
people  any  more  access  to  the  land?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to 
nationalise  the  land  at  once  ? 

He  points  out  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  socialise  capital 
in  order  to  abolish  chattel  slavery.  But  t'apitalism  had  not 
dominated  the  field  of  production  in  those  days  as  it  has  now. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  wage  slav'ery  can  be  abolished 
without  socialising  capital,  because  capital  was  not  socialised  when' 
chattel  slaverv  was  abolished. 
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This  question  was  ansv\ered  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Middleton, 
who  said  : 

Xo,  because  “ rent  ” then  would  be  ” tax.’  At  present 
people  pay  twice — first,  to  the  laiidliokler;  and  secon  il\%  to  the 
State.  Under  the  taxation  of  land  values  they  would  only  pay 
once.  The  taxation  of  land  values  carried  out  is  nationalisation 
of  land  values.  It  is  no  use  burdening  the  State  with  the  care 
of  the  land.  We  have  sufficient  ” government  ” already.^ 

You  cannot  nationalise  capital  except  by  nationalising  the 
. labour  that  produces  it,  which,  of  course,  is  chattel  slavery.  The 

error  underlying  this  idea  is  that  of  supposing  spurious  capital 
to  be  wealth.  Existing  wealth  is  comparatively  small  as  com- 
pared with  “spurious  wealth.” 

Max  Hirsch  puts  down  the  total  wealth  of  the  L nited  Kingdom 
^ at  ;^i2,ooo,ooo,ooo,  of  which  only  ;^3, 100,000,000  is  real  wealth, 

the  remainder  being  “ spurious  wealth,”  ;£‘6,850,ooo,ooo  being 
land  values.  It  is  this  “spurious  wealth” — practically  the  power 
to  levy  toll — that  must  be  nationalised.  ^\  hen  Socialists  recognise 
that  fact,  they  will  join  the  Single  Taxers,  and  then  we  shall  see 
things. 

Another  reply  came  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Stoakes.  He 
wrote  : 

This  appears  to  be  another  form  of  the  notorious  economic 
fallacy  that  a tax  on  land  values  will  fall,  not  on  the  landlord, 
but  on  the  tenant. 

The  fallacy  involved  becomes  obvious  when  the  nature  of 
land  value  is  considered.  The  value  of  any  grade  of  land  is  the 
measure  of  the  excess  of  its  productivity  over  that  of  the  le^t 
valuable  land  in  use — the  land  at  the  “margin  of  production.” 
This  difference  will  not  be  altered  by  a tax  levied  upon  it. 

A tax  on  commodities  increases  the  cost  of  production,  and 
checks  the  supply,  thereby  raising  prices.  But  land  differs  from 
commodities  in  that  it  is  not  produced  by  labour  ; it  is  a fixed 
quantity,  and  a tax  on  its  value-  cannot  check  the  supply,  and 
thus  allow  the  owner  to  obtain  more  for  its  use. 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  force  land  into  use  (and  into  its 
best  use),  and  the  competition  between  owners  to  obtain  tenants 
would  reduce  the  price,  thereby  enabling  the  latter  to  obtain  the 
land  on  far  easier  terms  than  at  present. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  “ be  wiser  to 
I nationalise  the  land  ” (i.e.,  if  nationalisation  by  purchase  is 

^ meant).  For  a somewhat  important  consideration  in  this  proposal 

is  the  price  of  the  land  to  be  nationalised,  and  we  have  had  much 
experience  of  the  remarkable  rise  in  value  which  takes  place  when 
land  is  required  for  public  purposes. 

¥ If  the  land  were  nationalised,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to 

charge  the  user  with  its  value — else  how  is  justice  to  be  done 
between  u^^rs  of  land  of  varying  value?  It  would  be  necessary 
to  nationalise  the  land  value,  and  the  taxation  of  land  values 
carried  out  to  its  logical  consequence  would  accomplish  this. 

VL— THE  POLICY  IN  PRACTICE. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  examples  given  of  the 
working  of  land  values  taxation  in  New  Zealand.  Mr.  M. 
^ J.  Stewart,  who  described  himself  as  “28  years  a New 

Zealand  Liiwral,”  wrote  on  this  subject  as  follows  : 
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May  I point  out  that  in  New  Zealand  the  Liberal  party  has 
won  six  general  elections  in  succession  without  any  contest  for 
or  against  Socialism,  which  as  a party  has  no  existence.  The 
Liberal  party  does  its  duty  by  a steadily  increasing  tax  on  site 
values,  with  a remission  of  all  other  forms  of  taxation  at  frequent 
intervals,  as  advocated  in  Mr.  Outhwaite’s  solution.  Not  less 
liberty,  but  more,  should  be  the  cry  here  also ; and  the  very  men 
who  now  demand  the  abolition  of  "all  personal  rights  will  be  the 
first  to  uphold  Liberalism  if  it  takes  steps  to  n?store  and  uphold 
such  rights — life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  which  are 
alike  impossible  when  publicly  created  values  are  the  prey  of 
private  interests. 

The  costly  and  ineffectual  Socialist  laws  attempted  in  New 
Zealand  (State  wages  control,  lands  sub-division,  and  coal  supply) 
are  collapsing  of  their  own  weight,  but  the  land  tax  legislation 
is  the  keynote  and  inspiration  of  the  Liberalism  that  prospers  by 
and  with  it. 

Interesting  statistics  under  this  head  were  given  by 
several  writers,  including  Mr.  F.  Xeilson,  who  said: 

New  Zealand  has  a known  unimproved  land  value  of 
;£^i^3.476,ooo.  Five  per  cent,  of  that  would  give  an  annual 
monopoly  value  of  over  ;^'5, 000,000.  The  ratio  of  land  value  is 
61  per  cent,  to  39  per  cent,  improvements  in  New  Zealand. 
Greater  New  York  is  a more  striking  case  still.  Mr.  Purdy, 
the  head  of  the  New  York  Tax  Department,  in  a report  to  the 
Mayor  of  New  York,  returns  the  land  values  of  Greater  New 
York^  apart  from  improvements,  at  3,557,S9i,504dols.  Improve- 
ments amount  to  2,846,428, iqSdols.  Now,  the  buildings  of  New 
York  are  as  costly  as  those  of  London,  but  the  total  value  of 
buildings  is  711,163,3566018.  less  than  the  lota*  value  of  the  mere 
site  of  the  area.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  annual  monopoly 
value  of  land  in  Greater  New  York  is  not  less  than  ;£r35,ooo,ooo  ? 
Then,  what  is  the  annual  monopoly  value  of  land  in  London? 

Land  value  in  Liverpool  recently  reached  3s.  6d.  a square 
inch — ;i'226  a square  yard — ;i^i,093,840  an  acre.  But,  think  of 
the  land  of  Salisbury  Plain,  sold  at  the  rate  of  50  years’  purchase 
— 20,000  very  plain  acres  for  over  ^.2^0,000.  That  is  touching 
the  extremes  with  a vengeance. 


VIL— QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Glazier  put  the  following  questions  : 

1.  A,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  accumulates  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  which  he  is  desirous  of  investing.  He 
ultimately  decides  on  purchasing  some  freehold  land,  on  which 
he  erects  some  houses.  He  then  proposes  to  I>  that  the  latter 
shall  pay  him  the  sum  of  ;£T,ooo  for  the  sole  use  of  the  buildings 
for  a term  of  20  years.  B demurs  to  this  proposal,  as  he  can 
only  spare  ;^8oo  in  cash,  and  offers,  as  an  alternative,  that  sum 
together  with  20  yearly  payments  of  ;^i5,  to  which  A agrees. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  equity,  why  should  A be  mulcted  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  proceeds  of  his  investment  anv  more 
than  B? 

2.  If,  as  a result  of  local  commercial  progress,  A’s  property 
increases  in  value  during  B’s  occupation,  should  B be  taxed 
because  he  is  occupying  premises  whose  market  value  has  in- 
creased through  no  effort  of  his  own?  If  not,  why  should  A be 
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taxed  in  such  an  event?  If  both  should  be  taxed  owing  to  the 
increase  in  value,  should  they  be  recompensed  if  the  property 
depreciated  in  value?  If  not,  why  not? 

3.  Ignoring  the  last  two  questions — in  the  event  of  A or  B 
being  taxed  because  of  the  increased  value  referred  to,  should 
not  a corresponding  tax  be  levied  on  those  who  have  invested 
their  money  in,  say,  joint  stock  enterprises  which  have  prospered 
owing  to  an  increased  demand  for  their  commodities,  which 
demand  has  resulted  from  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  investors? 

A Surrey  Radical  ” answered  these  questions  as 
follows  : 

1.  B would  pay  the  whole  of  the  land  tax,  and  would  hav'e 
the  right  to  deduct  from  his  annual  payment  to  A the  just  pro- 
portion of  any  land  tax  so  paid. 

2.  The  same  answer  will  apply  to  this  question. 

3.  Profit  derived  from  investments  in  joint  stock  operations 
being  profits  arising  from  production  or  distribution  are  altogether 
in  a different  category  from  income  derived  from  the  holding  of 
land,  which  alone  being  the  source  of  all  income  can  only  be 
rightly  claimed  by  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Another  answer  was  returned  by'  Mr.  J.  B.  Middleton, 
who  wrote  : 

1.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  B who  is  now  most  unjustly 
mulcted,  and  the  proposal  for  the  taxation  of  land  values  does 
not  touch  any  property  of  A’s,  but  proposes  to  take  the  value 
created  bv  the  community. 

2.  B's  “ premises  ” never  do  increase  in  value,  a thing  which 
Mr.  Glazier  would  know  very  well  if  he  owned  property.  Again, 
if  there  is  no  value,  there  would  be  no  tax — it  is  the  taxation  of 
land  values  that  is  proposed. 

3.  If  the  business  of  the  joint  stock  enterprise  be  really  the 
making  of  wealth,  and  not  merely  the  exaction  of  tolls,  the  taxing 
of  investments  would  be  a tax  on  improvements,  and  therefore 
unjust.  Money  (capital)  is  stored-up  labour,  and  therefore  should 
be  as  free  as  it  is  proposed  to  make  labour  by  the  taxation  of 
land  values. 


VllL— THE  SUM  OF  THE  MATTER. 

Mr.  Outhwalte  concluded  the  contre:)Vcrsy  in  the  follow- 
ing article  : 

The  correspondence  on  the  question  of  Land  \^alue 
Taxation  shows  how  widely'  appreciated  by  Liberals  has 
been  the  opportunity  of  bearing  witness  to  the  faith  that 
is  in  them.  Taking  the  principle  as  accepted,  it  will  be 
well  to  discuss  some  practical  considerations  which  will 
indicate  how  this  great  reform  may  soonest  be  embodied 
in  legislation. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though 
they  may  inspire  and  direct  the  attack,  those  who  recognise 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  land  value  taxation  may  not  be 
able  to  carry  the  citadel  of  monopoly  solely  on  the  strength 
of  the  economic  merits  of  the  reform.  The  letters  which 
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ha/e  been  alread}  printed  show  that  these  are  more  widely 
aporeeiated  than  might  have  been  expected,  hut  it  is  a mere 
CO  nmonplace  of  politics  that  the  success  of  a great  abstract 
ch  inge  is  rendered  much  more  speedy  by  its  association 
wi  h some  popular  demand,  requiring  revenue  for  its  satis- 
fa(  tion,  the  urgenev  of  which  is  universally  admitted. 

The  Demand  for  Pensions. 

This,  it  should  he  noted,  is  precisely  the  manner  in 
wl'ich  Protection  has  established  itself  amongst  the  nations, 
an  1 it  is  need  of  revenue  for  social  reform  that  gives  the 
Tariff  Reform  party  their  only  fighting  chance. 

Is  there,  then,  I ask  next,  an  urgent  demand  now 
arising  from  the  electorate  which  necessitates  the  tapping 
of  a fresh  source  of  revenue  for  its  satisfaction  ? The 
an  over  is  evident,  and  incapable  of  contradiction.  That 
demand  is  for  a system  of  old-age  pensions,  to  the  benefit 
frem  which  all  citizens  over  a fixed  age  shall  he  alike  en- 
titled : and  to  satisfy  it  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  have  to  provide  a sum  which  has  been  estimated  at 
5,000,000  a year  from  fresh  taxation. 


The  Citizen’s  Claim. 

The  principle  of  land  value  taxation  has  been  accepted 
by  Liberalism.  So  has  that  of  old-age  pensions.  It  is  by 
yoking  the  two  demands  together  that  both' can  be  most 
readily  achieved.  I go  further,  and  contend  that  it  is  only 
by  way  of  the  taxation  of  land  values  that  a system  of  old- 
agi-  pensions  can  be  properly  established,  in  view  of  two 
doi  linating  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pension  must  come  from  a source 
wh  ch  V ill  enable  the  recipient  to  regard  it  as  a right,  and 
not  as  a charity.  In  the  second  place,  the  revenue  must 
cone  from  taxation  that  will  not  fall  upon  industry,  and 
thus  check  production  and  limit  employment.  The  Land 
Va  lies  Tax  alone  fulfils  both  these  requirements. 

Land  values  are  created  by  all  the  citizens,  and  all  the 
citi  ?ens  are  entitled  to  them  at  every  age  and  at  any  age. 
If,  then,  the  State  secures  participation  equally  to  all 
citi  ;ens  who  have  reached  a certain  age,  what  they  receive 
conies  to  them  as  a right,  and  in  no  way  as  a charity. 
This  would  not  be  so  did  the  State  levy  a tax  upon  a certain 
group  of  citizens  because  of  their  wealth,  and  distribute  the 
pro:eeds  amongst  others  because  of  their  poverty.  This 
IS  A hy  a Land  \^alues  Tax  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  income 
tax 
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Again,  the  Land  Values  Tax  alone  fulfils  our  second 
requirement.  It  is  not  fresh  taxation,  but  a turning  aside 
into  the  Treasury  of  a tribute  at  present  being  paid  to 
private  tax-gatherers.  It  is  a call  made  by  the  State  upon 
those  in  possession  of  a monopoly  to  part  with  a share  in 
the  value  of  the  privilege  to  those  A\ho  ha\e  created  all  its 
value — that  is  the  communitv. 

Income  Tax  or  Land  Values. 

In  this  way  no  burden  is  placed  upon  industry.  On 
the  contrary,  the  tax  would  enormously  stimulate  industry, 
and  this  is  again  why  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  income  tax, 
however  graduated.  To  illustrate  the  difference  in  effect 
between  the  two  taxes,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  land 
which  the  Leeds  Council  decided  to  purchase.  The  pro- 
posal fell  through  because  the  corporations’  private  bill  was 
successfully  petitioned  against  by  the  citizens.  We  have 
seen  that  the  council  agreed  to  pay  ;£.’23 1,000  for  the  sur- 
face rights,  the  owner  having  demanded  ;/!^500,ooo  with 
mineral  rights.  The  property  is  assessed  for  rating  at 

£750- 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  owner  became  liable  for 
as  much  as  another  shilling  in  the  pound  on  income  tax 
payable  in  respect  of  this  property.  The  d'reasury  would 
receive  at  most  an  extra  annum,  and  so  far  as  the 

tax  had  any  economic  effect,  it  would  be  in  the  direction 
of  offering  an  inducement  to  the  owner  to  keep  the  land, 
as  at  piesent  semi-utilised,  awaiting  further  increments  of 
value  to  accrue. 

Let  us  now  see  what  would  happen  if  the  tax  which 
is  current  in  the  .Australasian  colonies  of  one  penny  in  the 
pound  on  capital  unimproved  value  were  imposed — a tax 
which  would  probably  return  for  the  United  Kingdom 
;^25,ooo,ooo  per  annum.  In  the  first  place,  the  Treasury 
would  receive  _£'2,o83  6s.  8d.  per  annum  from  land  and 
mineral  values  ; and,  in  the  second  place,  the  economic 
effect  of  the  tax  would  be  to  unlock  this  1,000  acres  of  land 
to  capital  and  labour  and  make  it  a busy  hive  of  industrv. 

Herein  lies  a difference  between  an  income  tax  and  a 
Land  A^alues  Tax,  which  is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
the  community,  and  to  Labour  in  particular.  The  income 
tax  alters  on  the  ground  of  expediency  the  distribution  of 
w^ealth  already  produced,  in  a w’ay  that  tends  to  retard 
further  production.  The  Land  Values  Tax  alters  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  on  the  grounds  of  justice,  and  in  a way 
that  enormously  stimulates  its  further  production. 
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On  the  Platform. 

'I  herelore,  for  economic  and  ethical  reasons,  it  may 
be  claimed  that  I. and  \ iilues  laxation  is  the  ideal  method 
oC  providing  for  old-age  pensions.  So,  also,  political  con- 
siderations point  to  the  advisability  of  uniting  the  two 
demands.  The  opposition  to  a land  tax  will  spring  natu- 
rally Irom  the  land  owners,  and  those  tenant  farmers  so 
unenlightened  as  to  believe  that  it  is  out  of  their  pockets 
the  tax  will  have  to  be  paid.  1 he  third  element  in  the 
agricultural  vote  is  that  of  the  labourers.  It  all  these  were 
united,  their  hostility  would  be  almost  insuperable.  But  if 
the  agricultural  worker  understands  that  the  imposition  of 
a land  tax  means  old-age  pensions,  the  opposition  of  the 
landlord  and  his  tenant  w ill  be  snowed  under.  I he  support 
ol  every  agricultural  labourer  who  sees  in  this  reform 
salvation  for  himself  from  the  w-ell-nigh  iiww  itable  fate  of 
passing  to  the  grave  through  the  gate's  of  the  workhouse, 
will  be  secured  for  the  tax. 

•\  similar  relationship  exists  between  Land  \’alue  Taxa- 
tion and  all  those  problems  in  the  solution  of  which  the 
late  ot  Liberalism  is  involved.  Whatever  the  reform — 
whether  railway  nationalisation,  with  lower  rates  and 
higher  wages  ; canalisation  ; or  the  construction  of  national 
roads — the  prox  ision  of  public  utilities  can  onK’  be  success- 
lully  eltected  by  the  .State  if  land  values  be  taxed  so  that 
Industry  may  not  be  called  upon  to  b(  ar  the  w hole  burden 
ot  cost  wh.ilst  Afonopoly  benefits  and  ^oes  free. 

Or,  il  tlie  .State  wishes  to  rectify  the  anomaly  of  taxing 
tea  and  sugar  while  the  necessity  exists  for  authorising 
the  feeding  of  “ underfed  ” school  children  ; or  .such  an 
anomaly  as  the  taxation  of  houses  for  education  and  poor 
law  revenue  when  more  and  better  houses  at  lower  rents 
are  rec)uired  ; or  if  Liberalism  wishes  to  make  sure  of  the 
maintenance  of  Free  frade  and  Peace  bv  making-  it  un- 
profitable  for  the  Tory  party  to  gratify  their  anxietv  for 
duties  on  food  and  consequent  high  rents  Im  promoting  w ar 
in  order  to  create  a necessity  for  revenue— for  all  these  ends 
the  taxation  of  land  values  is  indispensable. 

.So  it  may  well  be  urged,  as  it  has  been  bv  so  manv 
correspondents,  that  the  time  has  now  arri\  ed  for  militant 
Liberalism  to  formulate  practical  proposals  w hich  will  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  political  situation,  facing  Protection 
with  the  challenge  to  tax  the  land  and  not  the  loaf,  and 
welding  together  all  the  progressive  forces  in  a frontal 
attack  on  the  common  enemy — Land  Monopolv. 
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